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Integrated Teachers’ Teas in the Capitol 


“Our chaplain, Father Joyce, had suggested, ‘This is our first year of integration. Do the 


HAT WE WANT is an integrated 
city here in Washington, D.C. But 
how can we get it? For several months 
we had been asking ourselves this 
question here at St. Peter Claver Cen- 
ter. We had five full-time Friendship 
House staff-workers, all non-profession- 
al, twenty or so volunteers, and very 
little money. We decided we needed 
professional advice. 

We asked ten of our friends who are 
actively engaged in human relations in 
the city to answer two questions: 

1) What area in Washington, D.C. 
most needs working on to bring about 
integration? 

2) In what area and in what way can 
St. Peter Claver Center best work to 
bring about integration? 


WHERE TO BEGIN? 


Almost everyone agreed that the an- 
swer to the first question was employ- 
ment. But the answers to the second 
were so varied that we hardly knew 
where to begin. After much discussion 
we decided that the suggestion of our 
Chaplain, Father Joyce, was the most 
practical one for us. He had said ear- 
lier, ‘Why not consider the area of edu- 
cation? This is our first year of inte- 
gration. Do the teachers know each 
other? What about a tea for teachers 
or perhaps a series of teas?” 

None of us had had any experience 
with this sort of thing, and we all felt 
the need for planning. Six volunteers 
and two staff-workers met to discuss 
the possibilities. We decided that the 
first thing we should do was to meet 
with people in the city who had al- 
ready given workshops in human rela- 
tions. 


A PLAN—INTEGRATED TEAS 


Our good friend, Dr. John O’Connor 
who had conducted a workshop at 








Catholic University, told us, “I think 
it’s an excellent idea. But you may run 
into the same difficulty I have. We get 
98 per cent Negro participants. That 
would pretty much defeat the purpose 
of the teas. I'd advise you to avoid any 
topic which deals with integration. And 
get in touch with as many teachers as 
you can. Send letters to all of the prin- 
cipals, especially those in your commu- 
nity.” 

Next, we got the advice of Dr. Paul 
Cooke, director of the Workshop on 
Integration in the Schools at Howard 
University. He had the same warning. 


“We had a workshop just a month 
after the May 16 decision on schools 
and had 100 per cent Negro attendance. 
Try to make this project different. May- 
be a series of lectures on Contemporary 
Art would interest the teachers. You 
might have a good chance of having an 
integrated attendance.” 


Miss Irene Osborne, executive direc- 
tor of the American Friends Service 
Committee which held a series of week- 
end seminars on school desegregation 
before the historic decision, had had a 
different experience. “At our seminars 
about two-thirds of the participants 
were white. I’d be glad to give you our 
mailing list. I think it’s a fine idea.” 


VOLUNTEER COMMITTEE 


So we were on our way. We had de- 
cided it could work and we had gotten 
a theme for the teas from Dr. Cooke— 
Contemporary Art. We set about organ- 
izing the preliminary work in earnest. 
There were seven committees, each 
headed by a volunteer: publicity, prop- 
erties, clean-up, letter-writing, posters, 
refreshments, and welcoming. We de- 
cided we would try to line up three 
lecturers, one for February, March, and 
April, and that we would try to get 


teachers know each other? What about a tea for teachers or perhaps a series of teas?’ ” 


someone to speak on contemporary 
work in the novel, drama and music. 

Each one of the speakers we called 
accepted the invitation with enthusi- 
asm. They were as concerned about in- 
tegration as we were. In February we 
would hear Mr. Riley Hughes, literary 
critic and novelist whose own novel, 
“The Hills Are Liars” will be coming 
out in October. For our March tea Mr. 
Leo Brady, a teacher at Catholic Uni- 
versity in the drama department and 
a novelist and dramatist himself, would 
lecture on contemporary drama. In 
April, Mr. Paul Hume, the music critic 
who received the famed communication 
from Harry Truman after he criticized 
Margaret’s vocal gifts, would lecture on 
modern music. 


“A SITE FOR CULTURAL 
ACTIVITY” 


We drafted a letter to teachers. It 
read in part, “One of the purposes of 
the St. Peter Claver Center is to pro- 
vide a source and site for cultural ac- 
tivity in our community. It is to fur- 
ther this aim that we invite you to at- 
tend a lecture-tea.” 


We had several work nights for the 
committees. We checked the mailing 
list we had compiled of over 400 teach- 
ers, addressed and stuffed envelopes, 
made posters, planned the food and 
cleaning, and arranged the order of the 
program. 


Finally the Sunday of the first tea 
came. All the committees had done 
their work. The publicity had been got- 
ten out. The clean-up crew had spent 
all day Saturday on their job with won- 
derful results. The tea service, which 
had been borrowed from nun friends, 
was shining and ready. There was a 
floral centerpiece. Candlesticks, chairs, 
extra spoons, chinaware, and trays had 
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Staffworker Loretta 
Butler (second from 
left) makes the intro- 
ductions at Washing- 


ton lecture-tea. 









all been borrowed for the occasion. The 
refreshment committee was in the 
kitchen getting ready. We had a special 
guest book laid out on the front desk. 

It was a cloudy day but about 2:30 
the sun came out. A few minutes be- 
fore 3:00 our first guests arrived, some 
of our faithful volunteers and a few 
teachers. Then a few more. The hosts 
and hostesses began to take little 
groups on tours to explain our work. 
Introductions were being made every- 
where as we met groups coming in and 
going out through the lounge, office, 
kitchen, clothing room, and the chil- 
dren’s club room. 


“BLACKBOARD JUNGLE” 


At four o’clock the guest lecturer ar- 
rived. Dr. O’Connor introduced his co- 
worker, Mr. Riley Hughes. Mr. Hughes 
was spontaneous, and well-informed as 
he reviewed “The Blackboard Jungle,” 
a novel about a teacher who had to deal 
with gang brutality. He led us into a 
discussion of the merits of the modern 
novel. 

During the tea afterwards we heard 
scattered comments from our guests. 

“The poster in the public library 
caught my eye.” 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Archbishop Ritter, Harry Truman 


Urge Catholic Hospitals to Integrate 


RCHBISHOP JOSEPH E. RITTER 

of St. Louis, addressing the annual 

convention of the Catholic Hospital As- 

sociation, held in St. Louis on May 8, 
stated: 

“Catholic hospitals, along with the 
whole Church, have a most serious ob- 
ligation to carry out courageously the 
teachings of Christ and to put aside in 
their policies and practices any and all 
discrimination because of race, color or 
religion. 

“If all will set themselves courage- 
ously for the task, no matter from what 
source opposition may come,” Arch- 
bishop Ritter added, “our hospitals will 
not only be doing a service to human- 
ity in these critical times, but to reli- 
gion, thereby honoring the name of 
Christ in all sections of the country.” 

And in Kansas City, Missouri, aug- 
menting Archbishop Ritter’s words with 
action, the Maryknoll sisters opened 
their 90-bed Queen of the World Hos- 
pital, pledged to a policy of “no dis- 
crimination.” The first non-segregated 
hospital in the Kansas City area, Queen 
of the World will employ an integrated 


staff to care for white and Negro pa- 
tients. 

Present at the dedication, former 
President Harry Truman said, 

“There should be no lines drawn on 
the medical staff or at the ambulance 
dock when human suffering calls for 
medical help.” 

Mr. Truman recalled the large num- 
ber of those drafted for military service 
in World War II who were rejected as 
unfit. Much of this unfitness, he said, 
could have been corrected if more in- 
stitutions like Queen of the World Hos- 
pital had been in existence to provide 
needed medical attention to the poor 
and neglected. 

With the principle thus clearly laid 
down by Archbishop Ritter, and the 
practice courageously begun by hos- 
pitals such as Kansas City’s Queen of 
the World, we look forward hopefully 
to the speedy adoption of a policy of 
complete non-discrimination on the part 
of Catholic and non-Catholic hospitals 
alike. 


—Tom Suess 





Community 


Catholic Interracialist Changes Name in September 


FRENCH SENATOR FROM AF- 

RICA, it is reported, stood up in 
a meeting at Geneva not so long ago, 
pounded his fist on the table and shout- 
ed, “Either we are human, or we are 
not.” His remark could furnish the be- 
ginning of a reply to the frequent ques- 
tion since the announcement of the 
change in the name of the CATHOLIC 
INTERRACIALIST — why COMMU- 
NITY? 

The Senator seemed to be asking, 
“Where do we fit in the family of men? 
Do we belong?” He was voicing a fun- 
damental question in the minds and 
hearts of millions of less articulate men. 

In our present world, men and whole 
groups of men have lost or been robbed 
of a sense of belonging. This applies on 
many levels. Over-simplifying for sake 
of brevity, the sin of individualism has 
cut ties of family, home and neighbor- 
hood. It has loosened the ties of broth- 
erhood among men under God’s Fa- 
therhood. An over-emphasis on inde- 
pendence in a man-centered world has 
blinded the average person to the inter- 
dependence of all men. (An extreme of 
individualism can be seen, for exam- 
ple, in the unbridled racism, rampant 
in many of our cities. Thousands of men 
are bottled up in “ghettoes” by it, forci- 
bly shown in every way that they are 
“unacceptable.”’) 

The framework of small groups 
which allows men to exercise their 
freedom and initiative, has frequently 
been lost. Despite the loss, the human 
craving for affection, friendship, and 
recognition has not been fully stymied. 
It is a basic need. As Father Yves 
Montcheuill, S.J., points out in “A 
Guide for Social Action,” “Taken col- 
lectively, the human race bears an in- 
delible mark of the Trinity. That is why 
each of its members bears within him- 
self, in spite of all divisions and strife, 


the deep tendency to live united with 
others in love.” 


WHAT DOES COMMUNITY MEAN? 

This tendency seems to be reflected 
in many faltering ways in our society. 
One of them may be the growing em- 
phasis on the rather shopworn word 
“Community.” Books are being written 
about it, and magazines are devoting 
whole issues to it. What does it actual- 
ly mean? 

Webster defines community as “a 
body of persons having common rights, 
interests and privileges.” For the Chris- 
tian this definition is enhanced, for he 
knows the reality that the Holy Trinity 
is both the model and the source of any 
true communion of men. 

A sense of community means, simply, 
a sense of belonging. It demands equal- 
ity for all, and the acceptance of each 
man on a give-and-take basis because 
he is a human being and a creature of 
God. While this sense of belonging can 
be best achieved through the participa- 
tion of men in local groups, the fact 
that all of humanity is the broadest 
community can never be forgotten. 
Making of the world a full and a true 
community is the most difficult task 
today. It is probably the most impor- 
tant. 

It is to this goal of “oneness” that 
Friendship House is dedicated. The res- 
toration of “community” among peoples 
in family, work, neighborhood, city, na- 
tion and the world is its broad aim. Its 
accent is on rooting out of all of these 
areas the embedded lesions of sin—rac- 
ism, the heresy of which the African 
Senator spoke. 

With racism, a creative community 
love cannot live. Without it, the body 
of mankind can better grow to its des- 
tiny —a true community which em- 
braces all men. 


aay 


—Betty Schneider 





Come To a Friendship House 


N MAY 7TH, THE REVEREND 

GEORGE LEE, a militant Negro 
minister, was killed in his home town 
of Belzoni, Mississippi. Lee had been 
campaigning vigorously to get more 
members of his race to register for vot- 
ing. According to the account gathered 
by the NAACP, Lee was driving down 
the main street of Belzoni when a car 
containing at least three white men 
pulled alongside him. One of its occu- 
pants fired a shotgun through Lee’s 
window, causing his car to go off the 
road. 

Local authorities deny this story, but 
eye-witnesses have testified to the 
NAACP concerning its truth. Since Ne- 
groes in the town previously suffered 
from several acts of violence and since 
Lee was threatened personally, the ac- 
count seems plausible. The civil rights 
division of the Department of Justice is 
investigating. 

This incident can accurately be 
termed a lynching. Although the sur- 
rounding circumstances are not those 
popularly associated “with lynchings, it 
falls under the definition laid down by 
the NAACP during the campaign for a 
Federal anti-lynch law. At that time, a 
lynching was defined as any killing by 





Lynching--1955 Style 


mob violence, with three or more peo- 
ple being considered a “mob.” 

Gunnar Myrdal, in his classic work 
on the race problem, An American Di- 
lemma, brings out the fact that a peri- 
od of accelerated social change usually 
brings with it an increase in racial ten- 
sion and violence. Such was the case, 
for instance, after the First World War. 

We are now undergoing another peri- 
od of accelerated change. With school 
integration in progress, and increased 
agitation for the realization of other 
rights on the part of Negroes, the hab- 
itual living patterns of large segments 
of the population are being disrupted. 
During this trying period, there is a 
danger of another upsurge of race vio- 
lence. 

This danger is likely to become a 
reality if prompt and responsible action 
is not taken by authorities, whenever 
such incidents as the Lee killing occur. 
A do-nothing stand will serve as a 
green light for the fanatical, violence- 
minded elements among the proponents 
of white supremacy. 

To forestall such a possibility, local 
authorities should make every effort to 
bring the killers of the Reverend Lee 
to justice. —Tom Suess 


Get Traveling Friendship House Leaders to Speak 


From Friendship Houses in New York, Chicago, Washington, D.C., and 
Portland, Oregon, Friendship House leaders will be travelling to our annual 
Friendship House council meeting at Shreveport, Louisiana. Can you put them 
up for the night or give them a chance to speak to your class or group of 


friends on the work of Friendship House and the lay apostolate? If so please 
write to house whose workers may be passing your way. 

Harlem Friendship House, 43 W. 135th St., New York 37, N.Y. 

Chicago Friendship House, 4233 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago 15, III. 

St. Peter Claver Center, 814 7th St. S.W., Washington, D.C. 

Blessed Martin Friendship House, 3310 N. Williams Ave., Portland 12, Ore. 








FACTS IN BLACK AND WHITE 


New Booklet Appears 





“THE SUPREME COURT SAID WHAT?” 


Would you want your sister to marry a Negro? 

Property values go down when Negroes move in, don’t they? 
Shouldn‘t Negroes be satisfied with good schools of their own? 
What are Negroes doing to help themselves? 


Study Weekend 


July, August, September at Maria Laach Farm. Virginia. 
Write Regina Martin, St. Peter Claver Center, 814 7th St.. S.W., Washington, D.C. 


for more information. 


# 
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These are some of the 65 questions on interracial justice answered in a forthright 
manner in the new pamphlet, “Facts in Black and White.” 

Written and edited by Chicago Friendship House staff it is the fruit of many years’ 
experience in working for integration through lectures, writing and personal per- 
suasion. Published by Ave Maria Press. Illustrated by Al Salerno. For copies send 
to the Friendship House nearest you (25 cents each, $5.00 for 25, $18.50 for 100). 
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It’s The Supervisor Who Handles Job Integration Problems 


Booklet tells him what to expect from employees. 


Tr FOLLOWING FORTHRIGHT 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS are 
taken from the pamphlet “Why?” pub- 
lished by the National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, Inc., New London, Connecticut. It 
contains the accumulated experience of 
many companies with a first venture in 
interracial employment. It is based on 
the conviction that, as the introduction 
states, “No matter what top manage- 
ment thinks about the problems (which 


integration presents), it is the supervi- 


sor who must solve them. 

“He must introduce the Negro to the 
work group, induct him, train him, cen- 
sure him and commend him. Good will 
and good intentions are neither suffi- 
cient armor against the barbs of hos- 
tility or lack of understanding he may 
meet from white employees, nor strong 
enough weapons to pierce the defenses 
of a Negro newcomer.” What the super- 
visor needs is knowledge about how his 
employees, Negro and white, are going 
to react, and information to counteract 
the prejudices of both. This is what the 
pamphlet supplies, in these questions 
which a typical foreman may well ask. 


“Am I sure to have problems? 


“Some supervisors say that they had 
no trouble when the first Negro em- 
ployees were brought in. So they as- 
sume that they will never have diffi- 
culties. They are partly right. Ordinar- 
ily, if you are going to have any major 
problems, you will have them when the 
first Negro employees are brought in. 
But remember that the first new Negro 
workers are generally selected very 
carefully. They may be persons of such 
tact and charm that they win accept- 
ance easily. Later arrivals may have 
faults that would be overlooked or 
cause only minor comment in the case 
of a white employee, but in the case of 
a Negro will be blamed on his race. 

“Also, a perfectly routine personnel 
action applied to a Negro employee may 
evoke resentment among white em- 
ployees. For example, the promotion of 
a Negro may arouse unwarranted jeal- 
ousy on the part of white employees. 

“In these situations, latent prejudices 
may be brought into the open. 


“What type of reaction can I expect 
from my employees? 


“Most employees, if they have defi- 
nite prejudices, tend to keep them to 
themselves. But in almost every group 
there are a few who object loudly and 
long. If you do not nip their efforts in 
the bud, you may have a rough time 
ahead. A few disgruntled employees 
can sow seeds of mischief and malice, 
can inflame the hidden prejudices of 
the other workers, and can turn the 
whole group against the newcomer and 
against you. 


“Why go looking for trouble? Why 
not wait to see what develops? 


“Because it’s sound supervision to 
keep your employees informed. When 
a company changes policies and proce- 
dures without letting workers in on the 
changes, the employees suspect that 
management is trying to put one over 
on them. They’ll resent the new idea 
right from the start. 

“Employing Negroes for the first time 
in a company, in a department, in a 
specific job is a major change. It’s un- 
fair both to the Negro newcomers and 
to your old employees to spring this 
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sort of thing on them without a word 
of explanation, a word of reassurance. 


“Is there anything I can do to prevent 
or reduce undesirable reactions? 


“There certainly is. In fact, your own 
company may anticipate your difficul- 
ties and provide special guidance and 
training for you. Most advice boils 
down to this: First, spot the potential 
troublemakers among your old employ- 
ees (as a supervisor, you undoubtedly 
know your people well enough to guess 
which ones are likely to be resentful 
and critical). Second, take the venom 
out of their sting by preparing your 
work group in advance for the advent 
of Negro employees. Third, park any 
prejudices you may have so that you 
can make a sincere effort to create a 
harmonious working relationship among 
your employees, regardless of color. 


“How should I prepare my work 
group for the coming of Negro em- 
ployees? 


“Your company may supply you with 
a definite program. If so, follow it. If 
not, reassure yourself that basically, 
you’ve got the same problem in com- 
munications that you have when trying 
to inform employees of any change in 
policy or procedure and getting them 
to accept it. 

“Every supervisor worth his salt is on 
speaking terms with his people, knows 
what their probable attitudes will be. 
He chooses his approach accordingly. 
You don’t use a popgun to shoot ele- 
phants nor a rifle to dispatch a fly. 

“Some supervisors call the entire 
work group together and announce the 
new policy to the gathering. Others 
simply single out the few employees 
who are natural leaders of the group, 
inform them, and rely on them to pass 
the word on down the line. An old 
trick: Steal a march on the potential 
trouble-makers by asking them, in par- 
ticular, to be responsible for seeing that 
the newcomers learn the ropes and get 
to feel at ease. 


“How should I present the new pol- 
icy? 


“Discuss the new policy fairly and 
factually, without emotional overtones. 
Explain what no-discrimination in- 
volves, why the company has the pol- 
icy, what it means in day-to-day opera- 
tions. Be sure your announcement 
sounds as if you really intend to carry 
out the letter and the spirit of the pol- 
icy, no matter what you might have 
said before. 

“The supervisor who says, ‘Boys (or 
girls), I’m against this as much as you 
are: I’m doing it only because I must,’ 
is undermining the welfare of his com- 
pany and betraying his responsibility 
as a member of management. 


“Should I permit employees to raise 
objections? 


“You'll be sorry if you don’t. By all 
means, give your people a chance to 
blow off steam. Otherwise, their gripes, 
though hidden, will influence their at- 
titudes and aggravate their behavior. 
And how else will you discover what 
hostilities they harbor, what fears they 
have, and how best to reassure them? 


“What kind of objections can I ex- 
pect? 


“When employees do voice objec- 
tions, regardless of the words they use 


or the way they express themselves, 
their resentments and gripes are gen- 
erally founded on two major fears: 


“1. Negroes will ‘take over’ and grad- 
ually push the white workers out. 


“2. Negroes spread social diseases. 


“How shall I meet the objection that 
Negroes will ‘take over” and push white 
workers out? 


“Explain that if the company were 
to give preference to Negroes, it would 
then be guilty of discriminating against 
white employees—as much a violation 
of the law, the contract or the no-dis- 
crimination policy as the practice of 
excluding Negroes from employment. 

“Prove, too, that the company would 
gain no economic advantage by em- 
ploying Negroes to the exclusion of 
white people since all employees are 
paid according to the same scale of 
wages or salaries. 

“Cite as examples other firms in the 
community which practice interracial 
employment. Ask: ‘Have Negro work- 
ers displaced white employees there?’ 


“How shall I handle the argument 
that Negroes will endanger the health 
of the other employees? 


“This is really a touchy point. You 
can cite scientific evidence that social 
diseases are not transmitted via casual 
contacts. If your company has a doctor 
or nurse on the staff, you are fortunate. 
Enlist their aid for squelching employ- 
ees’ false notions about how diseases 
are contacted and spread. 


“If your company requires:a physical 
examination before hiring or at peri- 
odic intervals later, you have another 
weapon against the health objection. 
Emphasize that no company hires any- 
one with a contagious disease nor per- 
mits such individuals to stay on the 
payroll. 


“Will worth-while employees quit if 


Negroes are hired? 


“This fear has no basis in fact. 


“People we've talked to say they 
have no personal knowledge of any in- 
stance where an individual threw up a 
good job on the sole grounds that a 
Negro was hired. 


“Should I make allowances for Negro 
employees and accept poorer quality 


work from them? 


“By no means. Require them to meet 
the same standards of job performance 
as are set for everyone else. Make only 
the same allowances as you would for 
any newcomer who must be trained 
and become oriented in his job in order 
to perform efficiently and well. 


“How should I treat the utra-sensi- 
tive Negro employee? 


“With the perception and understand- 
ing you would bring to anyone else 
with the same difficulties. Try to be es- 
pecially understanding and patient. 

“This cannot stressed enough: Watch 
out for name-calling. Surely, you will 
never be guilty, but see that your em- 
ployees do not speak of or to a Negro 
co-worker in terms that disparage his 
race. All of us see red when our reli- 
gion, our race or our national origin is 


referred to, not by its true, proper, and 
honorable name, but by a word or 
phrase deliberately intended to convey 
a stigma, a slur or an insult. 


“Will social problems arise on the 
job? 


“Not necessarily. White employees do 
not always mingle socially with each 
other outside of working hours. The 
situation can become unpleasant only 
when the Negroes are pointedly exclud- 
ed from all friendly and social contacts 
at work. 

“If, however, it is office custom to 
have an ‘old-timer’ take a new em- 
ployee under his wing, be sure you 
make arrangements for one or two re- 
liable ‘old-timers’ to take the Negro 
newcomers to lunch and to look out for 
them on the job. Encouraging note: Su- 
pervisors repoft that they have never 
had to look in vain for tactful white 
employees who have a social awareness 
and are eager to make the new work- 
ers feel at ease.” 


Communique from 
Father La Farge 


(We asked Father John La Farge, S.J., 
former editor of AMERICA and life - long 
champion of the cause for interracial justice 
to send us a list of ten books which he would 
recommend on race. Father La Farge’s own 
book, THE RACE QUESTION AND THE NEGRO, 
Longmans, 1943, provides valuable insights 
into the social and moral aspects of the race 
question. His most recent work is an auto- 
biography, THE MANNER IS ORDINARY. We 
quote from Father La Farge’s answer to our 
request.) 


UCNONGRATULATIONS ON THE 

CHOICE of the new title. Com- 
munity strikes me as an excellent one, 
and is one of those words that are ex- 
tremely pregnant, for it looks in two 
directions: to the religious community 
of the parish and the Mystical Body, 


and the civic community, of the neigh- | 


borhood, the city, the nation and the 
world. 

“Here is the list of ten books which 
you asked for. So many of the standard 
works have ample bibliographies, that 
it is hardly worth while to compile lists. 
There is a good list of somewhat older 
works at the end of my book, The Race 
Question and the Negro. 


THE AMERICAN DILEMMA. Myr- 
dal. One-volume edition. 

WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS. R. R. 
Moton. 

COLORED CATHOLICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. John T. Gillard. 
Josephite Press, Baltimore. 

NEGRO BUILDERS AND HEROES. 
Benjamin Brawley. University of North 
Carolina Press. 

THE TENTH MAN. Edward F. Mur- 
phy, S.S.J. 

COMMUNISM VS. THE NEGRO. W. 
A. Nolan, S.J. 

BLACK METROPOLIS. Drake and 
Cayton. 

GOD’S MEN OF COLOR. Albert Fo- 
ley, S.J. (Also Bishop Healey, Beloved 
Outcaste.) 

BREAKTHROUGH ON THE COLOR 
FRONT. Lee Nichols. Random House. 

“Among the old books, I think B. T. 
Washington’s Up From Slavery is a 
great book for historical background. 
Also the writing of James Weldon 
Johnson. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 
J. LA FARGE, S.J. 
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Segregation in National Guards 


and Reserves 


UR COUNTRY’S MILITARY DE- 

FENSE is being delayed because 
of the action of die-hard segregation- 
ists in Congress. A bill providing for a 
200,000-man expansion in the Organ- 
ized Reserve by 1960, was introduced 
into the House with the urgent support 
of the Eisenhower administration. But 
because an amendment to the bill was 
voted, prohibiting the assignment or 
enlistment of men in National Guard 
and Reserve units practicing racial dis- 
crimination, segregationist elements in 
the House succeeded in pushing 


through a motion to suspend considera- 
tion. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, said 
that the bill would not be considered 
again until the Committee finished 
about three weeks of other business. 

Representative Powell of New York, 
author of the amendment, said it was 
designed to prevent “Jim Crowism” 
among reservists who might be federal- 
ly assigned to those Guard and Reserve 
units in 21 states where segregation is 
maintained. 


Massachusetts Reports Amiable 


FEPC Settlements 


ARLY 100 PER CENT VOLUN- 

TARY COMPLIANCE is the record 
of the Massachusetts Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, in the nine years 
that the state FEPC law has been in 
effect. 

In its annual report to the legislature, 
the Commission disclosed that only 
twice has it been found necessary to 
bring an offender before the Commis- 


sion for a hearing and order him to 
comply with the statutes. It has never 
been necessary to go to the courts to 
back up its orders. 

Literally hundreds of complaints have 
been amicably settled during the nine 
years through “conference, conciliation 
and persuasion.” This has had a sig- 
nificant influence on the employment 
patterns throughout the state. 


Clergy Urge Formation of Councils 
to Protect Migrants 


HE MISERABLE CONDITIONS OF 

MIGRANT FARM LABOR in this 
country continue to receive the atten- 
tion of American priests and bishops. 

At the Catholic Conference for the 


Spanish Speaking, held recently in Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, one of the resolu- 
tions passed urged legal protection for 
farm laborers in wages, hours, social 
security and the right to organize. Fa- 


ther R. A. McGowan, retired director 
of the department of. social action, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
said: 

“If we could get farm labor under the 
75 cent minimum wage law, under so- 
cial security, under the protection of 
the Taft-Hartley law, bad as it is, 
there’d be a revolution in the lives of 
the Spanish speaking.” 

Father McGowan also urged forma- 
tion of a committee of the Catholic 
Council for the Spanish Speaking in 
every diocese, recommending that 


Slum Clearance 
Not Profits 


EOPLE, NOT PROFITS, must be the 

primary consideration in slum clear- 
ance programs, the Senate Banking 
Committee was told by Msgr. John 
O’Grady, secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, testify- 
ing before the group in Washington. 

Deploring the tendency of slum-clear- 
ance programs to displace people with- 
out assisting them to relocate them- 
selves in decent housing, Msgr. O’Grady 
warned that the over-crowding thus 


“someone of Mexican descent,” be in- 
cluded, “someone who knows his peo- 
ple, not as we know them, but who 
knows them by being one of them and 
living with them.” 

In practical application of this pro- 
posal, eight or possibly nine Mexican 
priests will go to the diocese of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, this summer to serve 
the thousands of migrant workers of 
Mexican nationality or descent who an- 
nually come to the area for summer 
farm work. The expense will be borne 
by the Grand Rapids diocese. 


for People-- 


brought about may well result in new 
slums tomorrow, and, “today’s misdi- 
rected enthusiasms will return to mock 
us tomorrow.” 

He told the senators: “The tragedy of 
the existing housing laws, and of their 
administration at all levels . .. is the 
emphasis on business and _ financial 
gains to be realized through slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal, while the 
vital human element involved is almost 
totally neglected.” 


Death of Dr. M. McLeod Bethune 


EGRO EDUCATION LOST ONE of 

its most ardent champions last 
month with the death of Dr. Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune. Dr. Bethune died of a 
heart attack in her home at Daytona 
Beach, Florida. 

The daughter of a Southern tenant 
farmer, Dr. Bethune struggled against 
all the obstacles to education placed in 
the way of a Southern Negro. Deter- 
mined to make the way easier for others 
she became foundress of Bethune-Cook- 
man College in Daytona Beach, and 
served as its president until 1942. 

During the administration of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, she was di- 


rector of the Division of Negro Affairs 
in the National Youth Administration, 
and special adviser to the President on 
minority affairs. In World War II, she 
was special assistant to the Secretary of 
War for selection of the first Officers 
Candidate Schools for WAACS. 

She was also the recipient of the 
Spingarn Medal and the Francis A. 
Drexel Award for distinguished service 
to the Negro race. Her personal con- 
tacts extended as far as India, where 
she worked with Madame Pandit on the 
International Council of Women of 
Darker Races. —Tom Suess 





Integrated Teachers’ Teas 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“I’ve passed this place several times 
so I decided that this would be a good 
time to stop in.” 

“Now I'll be waiting to read Mr. 
Hughes’ book when it comes out in the 
fall.” 

“I never realized that work like this 
was going on in this area.” 

“But what do you do about new 
clothes, if you don’t receive any sal- 
ary?” 

“The house is so much bigger than 
one would think from the outside.” 

“Are those flowers on the sandwich 
tray really vegetables? Who is so artis- 
tic?” 

After it was all over we pulled out 
the guest book. Of the 60 guests, 30 
teachers had signed the book, and we 
knew that everyone hadn’t registered. 
About one-third of the teachers were 
Negro. The letter-writing committee 
got busy on the thank-you letters. Then 
we all relaxed for about a week, before 
starting on plans for the March tea. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
POSTERS 


This time our preparations went more 
smoothly. From ‘our experience we 
knew we needed more publicity this 
time. There were spot announcements 
on several radio stations. Notices were 
also placed in entertainment columns 
of the papers. Posters for all three- of 
the teas were placed in public libraries 
and in the library of Catholic Univer- 
sity. An additional poster for the sec- 
ond lecture on Contemporary Drama, 
was placed in the lobby of a playhouse. 

On the day before the volunteers and 
staff again scrubbed, polished, and ar- 
ranged. This time there was less con- 
fusion. 
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75 GUESTS FOR DRAMA LECTURE 


Sunday was a beautiful day and we 
welcomed 75 guests. This time we were 
more relaxed as we took guests about. 
We knew some of them from the first 
tea. Dramatist Leo Brady launched into 
a discussion of how the individual rath- 
er than the social class or nationality is 
emerging as the focus of the American 
drama. Many of the teachers made 
probing comments on modern drama 
during the question period. 

We listened for the casual comments 
which indicated the success of our in- 
tegration venture. 

“T hope to make all three of the teas. 
This was a wonderful idea.” 


“Didn’t I meet you at the last tea?” 
“Where do you teach? What class?” 


“So this is the Catholic center the 
children have talked about.” 


“I’m most sorry I missed the first tea.” 


“How many children come to your 
activities?” 

“You certainly have a full program 
here. It sounds like very challenging 
work!” 

With amazing ease the Negro and 
white teachers were getting to know 
one another, and talking over mutual 
interests and problems. Even the staff 
and volunteers began to forget that 
there was anything unusual about our 
venture. 


PROFESSIONAL TEA-GIVERS 


After another breather, we planned 
our final tea. The committee members 
were beginning to feel like professional 
tea - givers. The contacts were made 
with a minimum of trouble. We placed 
posters for the last lecture on Contem- 
porary Music in music stores. The re- 
freshment committee made some deli- 
cious homemade mints, and planned to 


have fruit punch now that the weather 
was warmer. 

We fixed an attractive display of mu- 
sic books for the window. One of our 
guests at the first tea was now doing 
lovely centerpieces of pansies, violets 
and tulips for us. 

The weather on the day of the tea 
was almost radiant. We saw many fa- 
miliar faces as the guests gathered in 
the library. Two of the nuns from the 
parish were able to attend. For each of 
the teas our chaplain, several priests, 
and some of the seminarians had been 
present to help us explain our work and 
make the guests feel at home. 


SIBELIUS AND BLEEKER STREET 


Miss Irene Osborne, executive direc- 
tor of American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, who had given us so much help 
in planning the teas, introduced our 
speaker, Mr. Paul Hume. Mr. Hume dis- 
cussed Sibelius, and recommended that 
we see Menotti’s “The Saint of Bleeker 
Street,” when it came to Washington. 

He emphasized the need for teaching 
Gregorian chant in Catholic schools to 
further stimulate the writing of good 
modern church music. 

As the guests left that day a good 
number of them asked, “When are you 
going to have another series? Please 
don’t forget to let me know.” 


THE TALLY—75 TEACHERS, 
239 SCHOOLS 


Later that evening we sat around dis- 
cussing the success of our venture. We 
pulled out the guest book to tally the 
numerical results. Seventy-five teachers 
had met and talked with one another. 
We guessed that approximately two- 
thirds were white, and about one-third 
were Negro. There were 29 different 
schools represented. Three retired 
teachers had come. Three teachers from 
schools in Maryland and Virginia had 
come. 


ie 











LORETTA BUTLER (RIGHT) SHOWS GIRL SCOUT UNI 


CENTER CLOTHING ROOM TO TWO WAS 


We could only guess at the hidden re- 
sults. What change of attitude had tak- 
en place in the teachers who attended 
and how this would affect integration 
in the 29 schools was something we 
couldn’t calculate. For ourselves, we 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 








Father Thomas A. Lawless 


OR MANY MONTHS our Catholic 

Interracial Council in Wilmington 
had driven hard on human dignity, in- 
dividual worth, and everything that 
pertains to equality. We felt that it was 
time to quit talking about brotherhood 
and religion and democracy and start 
doing something. 

So, in July of 1948 we interviewed 
three Negro eighth-grade graduates and 
told them to report at the Salesianum 
School for Boys in September, warning 
them to keep quiet in the meantime. 


NEWS TRAVELS FAST 


The three boys were so happy about 
it that they had to tell their friends. 
This is a rather small town, of definite 
southern attitudes, and news travels 
fast. We have many “southern gentle- 
men” and “Kentucky colonels.” In less 
than 24 hours the whole town knew 
that the Salesianum was going to ac- 
cept Negroes. An atomic bomb could 
not have created more disturbance. We 


had no fears and planned to carry 
through. However, certain unforeseen 
obstacles entered the picture, and it 
was deemed unwise at that moment to 
establish integration. 


DELAWARE UNIVERSITY 
INTEGRATES 


On August 9, 1950, Chancellor Collins 
J. Seitz, a member of our Interracial 
Council, rendered a decision that really 
made history in Delaware. Using the 
Separate-but-Equal doctrine, he ordered 
the University of Delaware to accept a 
colored boy who had been refused be- 
cause of race. 

No one questioned the verdict. It was 
obvious to all that the facilities of the 
Delaware State College (Negro) were 
totally unequal to the facilities of the 
University of Delaware. The authorities 
at the University seemed to welcome 
the decision, and the adjustment was 
made without incident. 

By September, 1950, certain major 
difficulties were eliminated, and we de- 
cided to have another try on the high 
school level. We made some changes in 
approach. 


WITH NO EXPLANATIONS 


On a certain Saturday in October, we 
asked five colored boys who had ap- 
plied previously to enter school on 
Monday morning. They came, and we 
took them into the correct classrooms, 
each one in a different group. We 
showed them to desks and announced 
to the various classes that these were 
late entries. With no further explana- 
tions, we walked out of the classes. 


GOOD STUDENT REACTION 


The reaction of the student body was 
just what we expected—splendid. Fun- 


damentally there is no prejudice among 
children or young people. Prejudice is 
imparted to them by adults. 

The boys accepted their new friends 
without blinking an eye. The teachers 
mentioned afterwards that the boys 
took the newcomers to lunch and 
showed them around the building. We 
had broken down segregation in a few 
minutes, by just doing something that 
everybody else was afraid to do. 


PARENTS COMPLAINED 


When some parents threatened to 
take their boys out of school, we stuck 
to one answer. “The boy is yours. Send 
him to whatever school you wish. But 
the school is ours, and we accept whom- 
ever we wish.” How many boys did we 
actually lose? Not a single one. 


SYMPATHETIC PRESS 


The press gave the story a large 
amount of publicity. Even though we 
are below the Mason and Dixon line, 
the publicity was most sympathetic. 

We got editorials from all the papers 
which were not only fair but really 
laudatory. It seemed to be almost gen- 
eral public opinion that we had done 
something that should have been done 
long ago. 

Within a very few days all the pri- 
vate schools in the area came out with 
the declaration that they had no segre- 
gation policy. Within a few months the 
whole Catholic school system of the 
Diocese of Wilmington had officially 
abolished segregation. 


NO TECHNIQUES 

Someone wrote to ask us what tech- 
niques we had used, what mechanics of 
integration. Our answer was that there 
were no techniques, no mechanics. 

One bright morning we merely put 


five colored boys in our classrooms, and 
that was the end of segregation. No 
riots, no mob violence. It was as easy 
as that. Today we have 26 colored boys 
and twice as many white boys as we 
had when we abolished segregation. 

In the wake of our stand, and per- 
haps because of it, segregation was soon 
abolished in every movie theater in 
town except one. Many similar things 
happened. People began to see that it 
could be done without all the dire con- 
sequences predicted by so many so 
often. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS INTEGRATE 


In 1951, two suits were brought 
against two local public-school districts 
to have a colored child admitted to the 
white schools. Again Chancellor’ Seitz 
decided in favor of the colored %chil- 
dren. 4 
At one of these schools the verdict 
was accepted ungraciously. The colored 
child, I fear, has had rough sailing in 
this white school. In the second in- 
stance the verdict was not only accept- 
ed, it was welcomed, and other Negro 
children have been admitted. We now 
have segregation abolished in two Dela- 
ware public schools. 

Chancellor Seitz’s verdicts were again 
based on the Separate-but-Equal doc- 
trine. It was proven in court that there 
was no equality of opportunities for 
these colored children. But he went 
further by stating that the whole. doc- 
trine of Separate - but - Equal in itself 
imposed an inequality. This coincided 
with the later decision of the Supreme 
Court on May 17. 

REV. THOMAS A. LAWLESS, 
O.S.F.S. 
* a7 * 

(Father Lawless is Superintendent of 

Schools in the Diocese of Wilmington.) 
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{L SCOUT UNIFORM FROM ST. PETER CLAVER 
TO TWO WASHINGTON TEACHERS. 


had learned that an integrated tea could 
take place in Washington, D.C., and we 
hoped it would heip in the cumulative 
effort of many groups to make the cap- 
ital city really integrated. 

—Loretta Butler 
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National Conference of Christians and Jews 


ELIGIOUS PREJUDICE is more dif- 

ficult to overcome than racial prej- 
udice, and interreligious cooperation is 
more difficult to achieve than interra- 
cial harmony, according to the six- 
teenth annual report of the Commission 
on Religious Organizations of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

The report, written by Commission 
director Allyn P. Robinson, was re- 
leased June 4 by the three Commission 
co-chairmen, Dr. John Sutherland Bon- 
nell, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church; Father John A. 
O’Brien of the University of Notre 
Dame; and Rabbi Maurice N. Eisen- 
drath, president, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. 


EMOTIONAL ATTITUDES 
AN OBSTACLE 


Among the perennial obstacles to in- 
terreligious cooperation, the report 
blames “old and deep-rooted emotional 
attitudes” stemming from the history 
of religious conflict which are passed 
down from generation to generation. It 
also lists among the enduring difficul- 
ties the fact that “the clergyman more 
frequently than the layman finds it dif- 
ficult to accept the realities of our 
pluralistic culture.” 

Explaining this charge, it says that 
the clergyman “ideally sees his own 
faith at the center” and that he may 
look forward to the time when the 
unity of the world will be achieved 
through the salvation which his church 
or synagogue offers. 

“It is only when he understands the 
pluralistic nature of our culture and 
realizes that it is likely to remain plu- 
ralistic for a very long time, that he 
becomes interested in making available 
the resources of his faith for the solu- 


tion of intergroup problems,” it con- 
cludes. 

Playing a contributing role in creat- 
ing group hostilities are forces growing 
from the current scene. In analyzing 
the divisive element of the present sit- 
uation, the report notes that the cold 
war, for example, has aroused wide- 
spread fear and suspicion, helping to 
create a general feeling of insecurity 
among the American people. 


INSECURITY CREATES 
SCAPEGOATS 


“Insecurity makes people seek scape- 
goats,” it continues. It is not surprising 
in the present situation that there has 
been a tendency on the one hand to 
suggest that ‘Communism gains ground 
faster in Catholic countries’ or on the 
other hand it is ‘among Protestants that 
you find the fellow-travellers.’ ” 


CHURCH-STATE ISSUE 


The church-state issue is another con- 
temporary factor cited as producing ill- 
will among the religious groups. “What 
we need is more clarification and such 
a clear commitment to the principles of 
religious liberty on the part of our reli- 


gious leaders that honest fears will not 
play into the hands of religious big- 
otry,” the report advises. , 
The positive side, too, has its peren- 
nial resources. These resources grow 
naturally out of religion and religious 
activities which are rooted in “faith in 
a God of love and an understanding of 
the dignity of every human being.” 


BROTHERHOOD 


“Churches and synagogues by their 
very nature are committed to brother- 
hood. Here is a strong foundation upon 
which we can continue to build,” the 
report stresses. 

The positive side is further bolstered 
by elements developed from the cur- 
rent scene. The report describes two 
such positive factors as “impressive.” 

One is the threat of Communism to 
religious values which has “emphasized 
the need for a common stand.” If this. 
threat can unite us, not in a negative. 
but positive program, the statement de- 
clares, it will forge new bonds for amity 
for the nation’s religious groups. 

The other constructive element is the 
Supreme Court decision prohibiting 
segregation in the public schools. 





Government Bias Charged 


HE GOVERNMENT IS STILL SUP- 

PORTING SEGREGATED HOUS- 
ING claimed the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing in 
a letter to the President. Local hous- 
ing authorities still construct segre- 
gated public housing, using government 
funds. The Federal Housing Authority 
and the Veterans Administration still 
underwrite exclusively white develop- 
ments. “The Federal government itself 


still continues to manage segregated 
Federally-owned housing,’ continuéd 
the letter. 

Large sections of our cities are closed 
to minority families by these lily-white 
developments. The taxes from which 
funds for developments are drawn are 
imposed on all Americans alike, the 
letter states. Yet many Americans can 
never benefit from their contributions 
to the government. 








URING THE PAST YEAR I have 

been talking to hospital adminis- 
trators in and around the city of Chi- 
cago regarding integration in hospitals. 
Most of the hospitals practice discrimi- 
nation in some form or another. 

Their main objection to integration 
was that “it won’t work.” Some added 
that it might work in a men’s hospital 
but not with women. “Women complain 
more.” 

When I suggested mildly that it 
worked at Cook County Hospital, the 
usual reply was, “Yes, but those people 
are indigent. They have no choice.” 
They felt that in a private hospital 
white patients would object strongly to 
having a Negro on the staff or in the 
same room. 

Another stock answer was, “Every- 
one knows that Negroes are poor pay- 
ers, and you can’t operate a hospital 
without funds.” 

.It seemed like a good idea to get 
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Integrated staff at St. Joseph’s Hospital, South Bend, Indiana 


the facts from hospital administrators 
around the country whose hospitals are 
integrated on one or more levels of 
activity. 

We contacted some and learned that 
—east, north, and west—integration of 
nurses and doctors on staffs and of pa- 
tients can and does work successfully. 
Not only did the hospital and patients 
benefit by such a policy, but the health 
of the whole community was better pro- 
tected. 

Mr. W. B. Hall, administrator of the 
University of California Medical Center 
in San Francisco, California, made this 
statement: “We operate a_ hospital 
which takes in all types of patients 
without regard to race or creed, and 
many of the employees are Negro, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Filipinos. We 
experience no difficulty whatever with 
the integration of these peoples.” 

From Boston Dr. Charles L. Clay, as- 
sistant director of Massachusetts Gen- 


rate Successfully 


eral Hospital, wrote of how well inte- 
gration works in that outstanding insti- 
tution. “Our patients,” Dr. Clay said, 
“are placed without any attention to 
color, and this is true not only of our 
ward beds, but of our semi-private and 
our most fancy private accommoda- 
tions. 


NO FRICTION 

“Within the past five years, the hos- 
pital has experienced a noticeable in- 
crease in the number of Negro employ- 
ees. This has taken place quietly with- 
out any friction or alarm. The greatest 
increase has been experienced in the 
clerical and nursing groups, not in the 
classifications one might refer to as la- 
borers and house-maids. 

“We also have Negro employees at 
the upper end of the scale. In the nurs- 
ing school, our standards for admission 
are high, and we have more applicants 
than we can accept. Nevertheless, Ne- 
gro girls who can make the grade in 
scholastic records, aptitude, stability, 
etc., in competition with white girls are 
accepted. 

“We have had Negro graduate nurses, 
not only as ordinary nurses, but in one 
case an assistant instructor. One of our 
current night assistant supervisors is 
Negro. Whatever problems have arisen 
in regard to them have been individual 
personality problems, exactly like those 
we experience among our white nurses. 

“We have had Negro social work stu- 
dents. Their duties were general in 
character, and they were not especially 
assigned to Negro patients. Negro diete- 
tic interns did as well as the others, 
and part of their training consisted of 
supervision of white employees. We 
also have Negro interns occasionally.” 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, South Bend, 
Indiana provides another example of 
how integration works on all levels of 
hospital activity. “Only recently,” writes 
Sister Nazarita, C.S.C., its administra- 
tor, “have we thought to speak of our 
experience, for our interracial staff has 
developed without fuss or fanfare. 

“Rarely has a patient complained 





about being cared for by a non-white 
nurse or intern. Patients are more con- 
cerned with the quality of care than 
with who gives it. 

“Through our questionnaire, which 
goes routinely to all patients and pro- 
vides an outlet for criticism, some of 
the finest compliments are given to our 
non-white personnel. Occasionally a pa- 
tient expresses appreciation of the fact 
that our staff is interracial.” 

An interesting account of St. An- 
thony Hospital, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
comes from Sister Mary Bernadine, 
O.S.F., administrator: “About 25 years 
ago Father Phillip, who was then in 
charge of a colored parish here, asked 
our Sisters to take care of the infirmary 
where the children from the school 
were treated. 

“We were about to open the hospital 
for colored only when several of the 
colored doctors of Milwaukee as well 
as white doctors advised us to have a 
hospital without designating that it was 
for colored. 


FAVORABLE REACTION TO 
WARD INTEGRATION 


“We have some colored employees, 
and about 15 per cent of our patients 
are colored. In a four-bed ward, we will 
possibly put three white patients and 
then ask them if they wouldn’t want 
this particular patient who is coming 
in (colored) to be with them, and they 
generally are most gracious and friend- 
ly. It is easier to do this with the men 
than with the women patients, although 
it does work in both instances. 


IT WORKS 


The experiences of these hospitals in 
California, Massachusetts, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin shows that integration does 
work. It works in men’s and women’s 
hospitals. It works in private hospitals. 
And since no mention was made of de- 
linquent bills, it would seem that Ne- 
groes are not “poor payers.” 

Since their objections have been 
shown groundless, perhaps more hos- 
pitals will be encouraged to accept pa- 
tients without discrimination and em- 
ploy workers and medical staff on the 
basis of ability rather than color. 

—Dick Wallace 





Mississippi Negroes Form Leadership Council 


OR THE SOUTHERN NEGRO, the 

struggle for freedom is a chancy and 
sometimes dangerous affair. In May Dr. 
E. P. Burton of Mount Bayou, Missis- 
sippi spoke at Friendship House on the 
progress being made in his state. 

In Mississippi, as in many areas of 
the South, Negro leaders had been 
hand-picked by whites. They have been 
the liaison between white and colored 
communities. They were actually only 
yes-men, often seeking personal ag- 
grandizement. 

Dr. Burton said, “The time, we de- 
cided, had passed for one race to solve 
the problems that involve both races 
and hand us the solution on a take-it- 
or-leave-it basis. These problems will 
be solved only when the white leaders 
meet with the elected colored leaders 
around the conference table, in brother- 
hood, and work out problems. So on 
December 28, 1951 in Cleveland, Mis- 
sissippi we formed the Regional Council 
of Negro Leadership. 


A LEADER OF COURAGE 

“The first job was to select a leader 
in whom we had confidence, a man of 
courage and economic independence. 
We found such a leader in Dr. T. R. M. 
Howard on Mount Bayou. The Coun- 
cil’s aim is to help our people to be- 
come first-class citizens.” 

Seven committees form the working 
structure of the Council with members 
from 82 counties in Mississippi, a total 
of 4,000 persons. The committees en- 
courage education, religion, paying poll 
tax, registering and voting, thrift, prop- 
erty ownership, and development of a 
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sense of dignity and dependability. 


UNCLE TOM TATTLES 

Economic pressures and threats of 
violence made voting a difficult propo- 
sition for Mississippi Negroes. Some 
counties had only a handful of colored 
voters, and some, none. 

“In one county I talked to a group 
on paying the poll tax and registering. 
I told them not to go singly, but to go 
in a group of 25 or 30 so that there 
would be no trouble. Of course some 
Uncle Tom at the meeting told the 
whites, so when a large group went to 
the registrar’s office, the clerk said, ‘Oh, 
I see you’ve taken Dr. Burton’s advice.’ 
But there are now some Negro voters 
in the county.” 


GAS STATIONS BOYCOTTED 

“It seems inconceivable that men can 
be so blind to human necessities, but in 
Mississippi most filling stations had no 
restroom facilities for Negroes. 

“The Council had thousands of car 
stickers printed saying, ‘Don’t buy your 
gas where you can’t use the restrooms.’ 
Every Sunday our regular radio pro- 
gram used to tell about this campaign. 
It got some results. Service stations 
called and complained that their station 
wasn’t mentioned. 

“Taxicab drivers were told that it 
was against the law to use these stick- 
ers on their cabs. Police also tried to 
intimidate private car owners. We hired 
the only two Negro lawyers in Missis- 
sippi to fight this and won.” 

After the Supreme Court decision on 
school integration in May 1954, Gov- 


ernor Hugh White met with nine so- 
called Negro leaders. They told him 
that 95 per cent of the Negroes in Mis- 
sissippi wanted segregation, but that 
segregation voluntarily could not be 
maintained unless the Council of Negro 
Leadership and the state NAACP would 
agree. 

The governor agreed to meet with 
representatives of RCNL and NAACP 
and the nine leaders. 

“First we had a strategy meeting of 
100 Negroes in order to convert Judases 
in the group who would have spoken 
for voluntary segregation. 

“Then we met with the governor. He 
said to feel free to speak frankly. We 
took him at his word. Through Dr. 
Howard as spokesman, we told him that 
we did not come here to take any part 
in defying the highest court in the land. 

“Ninety-nine of the 100 Negroes pres- 
ent said this was their stand, including 
eight of the nine who had met with the 
governor before. Only one was for it. 
The governor was completely §sur- 
prised.” 

Governor White called a special ses- 
sion of the legislature to try to raise 
money to make Negro schools equal to 
white schools. However this was not ac- 
complished. 


WHITE CITIZENS COUNCILS 
ORGANIZED 

Then the white Citizens’ Councils 
were born. Their aim was to maintain 
segregation in schools by coercion and 
economic pressure. They would refuse 
to gin cotton, rent land, or give loans to 


Negroes who supported school integra- 
tion. 

The RCNL called a meeting to which 
4,000 Negroes came. They gave the 
press this message: 

“If whites start economic pressure, 
we will refuse to buy from them. We 
will start the greatest mail order busi- 
ness in the world.” 


FUND IN TRI-STATE BANK 

No more was said publicly about eco- 
nomic pressures. The RCNL suggested 
to the NAACP that they start a fund 
in Tri-State Bank in Memphis (a Ne- 
gro-owned bank). Money would be 
loaned to Negroes who were refused 
loans by Mississippi banks. Today there 
is a fund of $250,000. 

Economic pressures on the large scale 
by the white Councils have failed, but 
they have succeeded in individual cases. 

White Citizens’ Councils are making 
special efforts to get registered Negro 
voters to remove their names from vot- 
ing lists. Some Negroes have agreed. 
Others have refused. 


WHITES SUPPORT FIRST 
NEGRO TO REGISTER 

In Indianola, Mississippi white citi- 
zens supported the first Negro to regis- 
ter in that town. Dr. Battles claims that 
his all Negro practice has doubled be- 
cause many white planters sent their 
Negro workers to him. 

These are the things the RCNL has 
been doing. Dr. Burton concluded his 
talk by warning that the battle is not 
won, it is just begun. 
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French Workers’ Parish 


By Georges Baguet 


(Georges Baguet, a French journalist, has 
worked with many groups of Catholic work- 
ers and students in Paris. He writes us that 
“The whole environment of these French 
workers, whether in the factories, the labor 
unions, or their home neighborhoods, is not 
only outside the Church but riddled with 
Marxism. It is impossible to live and work 
without meeting and working with Commu- 
nists.” In Paris alone 87 per cent of the 
population are non-practicing Catholics or 
Pagans, according to L’ACTUALITE RELI- 
GIEUSE. Journalist Baguet’s account of St. 
Hyppolite’s is an encouraging picture of 
what one parish has done to reclaim the 
working man for the Church.) 


HE PARISH OF ST. HYPPOLITE is 

in the middle of a workers’ neighbor- 
hood in Paris. It is marked by three 
characteristics: 

First, it is primarily a “mission.” It 
is based on a will to live, not for one- 
self nor concerned solely with one’s 
own affairs, but for the purpose of serv- 
ing the neighborhood, and this not only 
on an individual but on a parish level. 
These services include such work as 
finding and distributing coal to the 
homes of the poor in winter, and also 
in locating and repairing broken-down 
houses. 


LAY PEOPLE ASSUME 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The second characteristic of this par- 
ish is the importance of the work of 
the lay people. They are the ones who 


have initiated these services and who 
together assume the responsibility of 
carrying them out. They also, last year, 
undertook a very detailed sociological 
study of the living conditions of the 
neighborhood and of the religious prac- 
tices of the inhabitants. 

Finally, the third characteristic is the 
liturgical life of the community. At 
Mass, and especially at the Sunday eve- 
ning Mass, this true Christian life of 
service, sustained by missionary zeal, 
best expresses itself in a virile and seri- 
ous liturgy. 


MEETING BEFORE MASS 


Before Mass begins, the people are 
welcomed to the meeting-hall next to 
the chapel by their priests. They meet, 
they chat, they practice a few songs in 
French. Then the priest, vested for the 
Mass, comes into the group and ex- 
plains the texts for the day; not in an 
oratorical style but in the simple man- 
ner of conversation. By now the late- 
comers have arrived, the talking has 
stopped. Insensibly the atmosphere has 
changed to one of prayer. All recite the 
Confiteor together, in French, and only 
after that do they form the procession 
and go singing into the chapel, where 
the priest proceeds directly to the read- 
ing of the Introit. 

It is difficult to say exactly why these 
Masses are so full of meaning, so nour- 
ishing. Perhaps it is the Offering—of 
the hosts, of money, of ourselves. Or 
the remembrance, read aloud by a lay- 
man: “For the unemployed; for the 
strikers at such a factory; for X who 





De-segregation Order 


HE LONG-AWAITED IMPLEMEN- 

TATION DECISION of the Supreme 
Court on the public school segregation 
cases, which arrived May 31, ordered a 
“prompt” start towards ending racial 
segregation in the public schools of 21 
states. It set no deadline for the com- 
pletion of the process. 


ACTION LEFT TO LOWER COURTS 


The order turned the matter of end- 
ing segregation back to the lower fed- 
eral courts for action. It was clear and 
firm in its re-emphasis of “the funda- 
mental principle that racial discrimina- 
tion in public education is unconstitu- 
tional” going on to state “all provisions 
of federal, state or local laws requir- 
ing or permitting such discrimination 
must yield to their principle.” But it 


is in the hospital; for the Christians of 
North Viet-Nam; etc.” —all the suffer- 
ings of each member of the community, 
which have been written in a notebook 
at the entrance to the chapel during 
the week and which all now take as 
their responsibility. 

Perhaps it is Communion, to which 
all go singing in procession—or the sim- 
ple explanations given by the celebrant 
during Mass of one or another of the 
prayers of the Proper. No doubt all of 
this contributes to the richness of these 
Masses. But most of all it is that each 
one brings to Mass his work, his suf- 
fering, and his love. 


left leeway in the implementation of 
these constitutional principles for the 
solution of local problems. “The 
courts,” it noted, “will require that the 
defendants make a prompt and reason- 
able start towards full compliance with 
our May 17, 1954 ruling. Once such a 
start has been made the courts may 
find that additional time is necessary 
to carry out the ruling in an effective 
manner. The burden rests upon the de- 
fendants to establish that such time is 
necessary in the public interest and is 
consistent with good faith compliance 
at the earliest practicable date.” 

The Supreme Court did not go as far 
as might have been hoped, in that it set 
no time limit on segregation. It may 
have left the way open for a genera- 
tion of lawsuits with constant demands 
that scores of courts decide the mean- 
ing of variable terms like “good faith,” 
“reasonable start,” and “all deliberate 
speed.” It was nevertheless greeted fa- 
vorably by anti-segregation forces. The 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People stated in a 
press release that it was “gratified by 
the ruling.” 

Though there were isolated untypical 
attacks of great vehemence (notably 
that of Senator James Eastland of Mis- 
sissippi who called on the states in- 
volved to “defy this monstrous proposi- 
tion”), the press and Congressmen 
from the 21 states in question generally 
responded with limited satisfaction to 
the decision. 


—Betty Schneider 





Book Review 


Career against Injustice | 





THE THIRD DOOR by Ellen Tarry. Da- 
vid McKay Co., Inc., New York, pub- 
lishers. $3.50. 304 pages. 


Ellen Tarry was born a southern Ne- 
gro and was converted to Catholicism 
while attending a southern convent 
school. Being a Negro and a Catholic 
in Birmingham, Alabama made for ob- 
vious difficulties, and Miss Tarry’s life 
was further complicated by her fair 
complexion, grey eyes, and reddish 
hair. 

After witnessing a case of brutality 
in her home town, she was never con- 
tent as long as her people were mis- 
treated because of their color. In a de- 
sire to do something: about this injus- 
tice, she decided to become a journal- 
ist. Through the medium of writing she 
could communicate with the world— 
“ery out against the outrage of racial 
discrimination and its attendant ills.” 


NEGRO WRITERS GUILD 


In 1929 she came to New York to en- 
roll in a school of journalism. She be- 
came a member of the Negro Writers’ 
Guild and came in contact with great 
Negro writers like Countee Cullen, 
James Weldon Johnson, and Claude 
McKay. Her portraits of famous Negro 
and white leaders contribute convinc- 
ing testimony to the inspiring record of 
achievement in race relations. 


Later she met Father Mulvoy, one of 
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Early days at FH, Chi- 
cago. Left to right are 
Ann Harrigan, Mrs. 
Wiley, Catherine de 
Hueck Doherty, and 
Ellen Tarry. 


the first priests to convince Protestant 
Harlem that the Catholic Church was 
interested in the Negro. He became her 
spiritual advisor, and it was through 
Father Mulvoy that she met the Bar- 
oness Catherine de Hueck, the founder 
of the Friendship House movement. 

It wasn’t long before Miss Tarry was 
convinced that Friendship House need- 
ed her if it was to be the Catholic cen- 
ter the Baroness said was needed to 
combat the forces of Communism in 
Harlem. 


STARTS CHICAGO FH 


After working with the Baroness for 
a year in New York, the author was 
asked to found a Friendship House in 
Chicago under the sponsorship of Bish- 
op Sheil. She became co-director of the 
House in Chicago for a year, and then 
left to work at a southern USO center 
on the staff of the National Catholic 
Community Service. She is now con- 
ducting a Catholic Community Center 
in Harlem. 

Although best known as a writer of 
books for children, The Third Door 
demonstrates Miss Tarry’s ability for 
lucid and moving writing. There is a 
tendency to over-generalize. The auto- 
biography of Ellen Tarry points with 
confidence to a future in which the 
“Third Door” of equal opportunity will 
open wide to all citizens. 


—Cliff Thomas 


AFRICA 


BLACK POWER by Richard Wright. 
Harper Brothers, New York. $4.00. 


(Fabian Udekwu, a citizen of Nigeria, is 
at present studying medicine at Loyola Uni- 
versity in Chicago.) ; 


This powerful book comes from a 
man who needs no introduction to the 
American public. Richard Wright is a 
self-made man and a socialist with defi- 
nite Marxist leanings. The reader 
should keep this in mind while read- 
ing Black Power. 

Most of the book is spent on-the au- 
thor’s interpretation of the political 
movements in Africa. He followed his 
leads with the adroit pursuit of a 
trained journalist. The facts recorded 
are disturbing but true. 

Leadership of the people requires a 
welding of Christianity, tribalism, pa- 
ganism, and socialism, but definitely 
not in the way that Wright shows. His 
general thesis is the age old European 
interpretation of African nationalism. 

On the question of customs he is mis- 
led by the thought that the African is 
a mere slab of stone upon which the 
Colonial power can carve whatever ef- 
figies he might wish. 

I personally believe that the African 
has his own ideas on politics and be- 


havior which are not the same as the 
ones of the West. The book’s analysis 
of various types of people and their po- 
litical leanings is far from the African 
concept of government and society. 

In spite of what Mr. Wright thinks, 
Pliny’s statement that something new 
always comes out of Africa is still true. 
The author fails to understand the ren- 
aissance sweeping Africa today, over- 
coming dividing elements like colonial- 
ism and religions. 

This is a fundamental error of the 
Western world. Though well-meaning, 
Westerners believe the African to be a 
child, and are convinced that without 
their protection and guidance he could 
not live. Mr. Wright characteristically 
suggests the creation of a totalitarian 
state as a solution. He also rationalizes 
the failings of the African as the result 
of the European influence. 

I am quite sure that most African 
students of the native political system 
are agreed that imitating rugged indi- 
vidualism under the name of democracy 
will not succeed. On the other hand, 
the African is too religious to ever sub- 
ject himself to the materialism of Marx- 
ist communism. But Mr. Wright and 
his followers are in one camp, and the 
bleeding hearts of the West in the other 
camp of rugged individualism. They do 
not present much of a choice for Africa. 

—Fabian Udekwu 
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Hunger in Japan 


if Christians the world over show no leadership in urging just immigration laws to 
relieve the terrible over-population in Japan, the Japanese people will then turn to 


those who do. . . the Communists. 


(Violet Nevile is the director of the In- 
ternational Catholic Auxiliaries training cen- 
ter at 1103 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. The center trains lay people to help 
the Bishops of mission territories, particu- 
larly in Asia and Africa, in the fields of 
medical and social work, and education. The 
following article is taken from Miss Nevile’s 
monthly newsletter MISSIONOTES for May, 
1955. Subscriptions to MISSIONOTES are 
$1.00 a year.) 


WO JAPANESE GIRLS have trav- 

elled from Yokohama to Chicago to 
join us here at the International Cath- 
olic Auxiliaries training center. They 
are just now completing their first year 
of training and it is chiefly from them 
that we have been able to get a more 
vivid picture of all the problems beset- 
ting modern Japan and the Church in 
Japan. 

At first sight, one might say that 
these are human problems on the pure- 
ly natural level and are not, therefore, 
the direct concern of the Church or of 
missionaries. But a more profound ex- 
amination will reveal that they do di- 
rectly affect the people’s attitude about 
religion and, therefore, they are the 
concern of the Church. Perhaps one of 
the major reasons why the Japanese no 
longer have the overwhelming eager- 
ness of 10 years ago to learn about 
Catholicism is just that some mission- 
aries have been unconcerned with the 
basic human needs of millions of Japa- 
nese. People expected to find that the 
Church and its proponents would offer 
some solution to their many problems 
—they were disappointed and many are 
now seeking solutions elsewhere. 


MARX, KANT, SARTRE AND GIDE 


In their search for truth, the Japa- 
nese are reading—devouring might be 
a more appropriate word—volumes of 
philosophy, most of which have been 
imported from abroad, and most of 
which are emphatically irreligious. 
Marx, Kant, Sartre, Gide, are the daily 
bread of boys and girls alike from high 
school up. In addition to this, they 
nourish their minds on the despair-rid- 
den novels of nineteenth century 


French literature as well as on their 
own classical literature, in which trag- 
edy usually triumphs. 

The problem, therefore, for the 
Church in Japan is how to provide 
Catholic reading matter and education 
for these hungry minds and souls which 
will point out truth to them. An emi- 
nent bishop from the Orient told us 
recently of the closing down of a Cath- 
olic magazine which had had phenom- 
enal success during the three years im- 
mediately following the war. He at- 
tributed this gradual loss of interest to 
the fact that the Catholic publications 
in general have not yet given to the 
Japanese reader reason to believe that 
in Christianity lies his only hope. They 
have either remained oblivious to the 
need for profound and compelling ar- 
ticles presenting truth forcefully and 
with skill or they have been incapable 
of producing them. Either way, it is a 
sorry state of affairs. 


THE CAUSES OF HUNGER 

But the Japanese are not only hun- 
gry in their minds and souls, but also 
in their bodies. Catholics have never 
been backward about the corporal 
works of mercy, but sometimes their 
attitude towards the causes of social 
evils are not as realistic or so Chris- 
tian. 

The major cause of physical distress 
in Japan is over-population and lack of 
sufficient natural resources, both in ag- 
riculture and in industry. Japan has a 
surface area approximately that of the 
state of Montana and a population of 
88 millions. This means an average 
population density twice that of New 
York City. Only one-sixth of the land 
surface is arable, and sprawling cities 
encroach even onto this. The population 
density would perhaps be bearable if 
Japan were rich in natural resources 
and could provide work for her more 
than 40 million workers. But it is not 
rich. 


NON-ARABLE LAND— 
NO MINERAL DEPOSITS 

In addition to the hard climate, ty- 
phoons and floods are frequent, so that 


the farmers cannot reckon on getting 
more than 70 per cent success with 
their crops. The mountainous land 
structure, while making for beauty, 
does not provide arable land and, so far, 
no important mineral deposits have 
been found. Industrially, Japan is de- 
pendent on imports of raw materials 
from abroad, which are then trans- 
formed in Japanese factories and sold 
at competitive prices on the world mar- 
ket. This is only possible if wages are 
kept at a very low level. The only ma- 
jor native industry before the war was 
the production of silk. The world-mar- 
ket for that has been ruined by the pro- 
duction of nylon, causing severe hard- 
ships amongst silk-workers. 


MacARTHUR AND SANGER 


Over-population leads to unemploy- 
ment and low wages which, in turn, 
mean large-scale under - nourishment 
and thence a high proportion of sick- 
ness, particularly tuberculosis. It leads 
also to an official policy in which birth- 
control and abortion are legalized and 
encouraged. This deplorable situation 
became official under the leadership of 
General MacArthur while he was in 
charge of the American army of occu- 
pation. It has also been greatly encour- 
aged by Margaret Sanger who first vis- 
ited Japan many years ago. 

As one student from Keio University 
in Tokyo put it: “Birth control is a last 
resort as a solution to over-population, 
starvation and unemployment, but ac- 
tually Japan is in this last, desperate 
stage. While we are waiting for immi- 
gration laws tc be changed, the num- 
ber of unemployed increases, typhoons 
and floods continue, there is no other 
way but to kill ourselves. . . .” And so, 
every two or three blocks in the cities 
are found drug stores selling contracep- 
tives, and doctors give public lectures 
and free clinics of instruction. Every 
year, more than a quarter of a million 
legal abortions are performed by the 
8,000 doctors with government permits, 
but many more, amounting to close on 
two millions are performed illegally. 
The reason is that an abortion costs less 
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than the use of contraceptives for one 
year (approximately $5.00). 


FAMILY SUICIDES—UNJUST 
IMMIGRATION LAWS 


Another tragic result of this problem 
of over-population is an_ incredible 
number of suicides. Individuals and 
whole families commit suicide. Every 
day, in all the major cities, at least one 
entire family commits suicide. 

The obvious answer to over-popula- 
tion in Japan is evidenced by the un- 
der-population of other areas of the 
world, notably Australia and Canada. 
But immigration laws are rigid, and 
the trickle of Japanese allowed into the 
states and into certain South American 
countries is but a drop in the ocean of 
Japan’s need. Catholics all over the 
world should be aware that they can 
do something about these things by urg- 
ing just immigration laws in their own 
country. If they do not take this re- 
sponsibility, by omission they share the 
guilt of conditions in Japan. Here again, 
if the Catholics show no leadership in 
such matters, the Japanese will turn 
to those who do. . . the Communists. 


TRICKLE OF HOPE 


It would be unfair to conclude with- 
out saying that a great deal is being 
done, and has already been done to 
bring Japan to Christ. Although Japa- 
nese Catholics number only 200,000 
what they lack in quantity they make 
up for in quality. Converts are deeply 
attached to the faith, partly because 
they have had to battle for it, and part- 
ly because of an inherent piety and 
loyalty. Contemplative orders flourish 
in Japan, and there are more Trappis- 
tines than in any other country. Al- 
though the tremendous upsurge of in- 
terest in Christianity had largely died 
down by the time any great numbers 
of missionaries arrived on the scene 
after the war, nevertheless there is still 
a very lively interest, and conversions 
are still on a steady increase. 

There is also a steady increase in the 
number and the quality of undertak- 
ings in the intellectual, social and med- 
ical fields, which are really very en- 
couraging, all the more so because more 
and more of them are born of the ini- 
tiative of the Japanese themselves. Of 
such are: Boys Town in Kobe, the Vin- 
cent de Paul conferences scattered 
throughout Japan, the Legion of Mary, 
the Y.C.W. with some fifty units al- 
ready. Since the war, 54 new schools, 
177 churches, 56 orphanages and two 
major seminaries have been founded. 

—Violet Nevile 
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First Prize for 67 subscriptions—Larry Travis, Chicago volunteer, won a week free of 
charge at the Friendship House of his choice plus $35 toward traveling expenses. 


Second Prize for 55 subscriptions—John Cloak, Chicago volunteer, won a fine edition 


of the Bible. 


The Catholic Interracialist staff wants to say a public, heart-felt ‘“Thanks” to all our friends 
who helped us to spread the Christian, democratic attitude toward race by selling subscriptions to 
the paper. We owe especial thanks to the Chicago Friendship House volunteers and staff who are 
alone responsible for $375. The Washington staff and volunteers sold 100 subscriptions. Individ- 
ual subscribers sold 200. To everyone involved we are deeply grateful. 
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now? It’s never too late to stimulate someone to DO SOMETHING to end discrimination and seg- 


regation. Fill in the blank at the left now! 
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